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SPIRITUAL AND MORAL VALUES! 





[ HAVE been asked to speak on the place of religion 


education. Perhaps no better platform in this 
untry could be found for the exposition of this 

Here, of the 
intricate important 


Girard College. 
this 
ion have found a solution. 


bject than so many 


problems involved in and 
juest 

There is religion in Girard College today and there 
the The first book of 
irard College was the Bible. The first exercise was 


Unlike the 


Services are still continued 


has been sinee beginning. 


religious service. other institutions, 
sible is still read here. 
here. At the time when so many institutions are find- 


no ft 


g it impossible to hold regular religious services, 
irard College has maintained the helpful religious 
traditions begun at its founding. 


In Girard College, you have found the solution to 


at most feared of all religious problems, religious 


mtroversy. Protestants, Roman Catholies, and Jews 


respect the rights and privileges of faiths other than 

their own. Controversies are settled amicably. 
The last paper, prepared by Dr. Gates before his 
h, April 8, 1948, was read on the oceasion of the 


ebration of the Centennial Year of 
B. K. Ringe, a member of the Board of Diree- 
City Trusts. 


Girard College by 
mas 
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This is true of much of the teaching of religion in 
Religion is taught 
the 
forbidding the admission of 
to 


upon 


the curricula of universities today. 

by laymen in order to carry out the 
will Stephen Girard, 
clergymen. This 


Girard’s statement, 


provision of 


provision was made aecording 


“not to cast any reflection 


any sect or person whatsoever; but, as there is such 
a multitude of seets, and such a diversity of opinion 
amongst them, I desire to keep the tender minds of 
the orphans, who are to derive advantage from this 
the 
doctrines and sectarian controversy are so apt to pro 
And, My all the 
structors and teachers in the college shall take pains 
into the minds of the the 
so that, on their entrance into 


from inclination and habit, 


bequest, free from excitements, which elashing 


“ 


duce.” desire is, that In- 


to instil scholars purest 


principles of morality, 


active life they may, evince 


benevolence towards their fellow citizens, and a love 


of truth, sobriety, and industry, adopting at the same 
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and what is bad comes between man and | 
coal. 

But this is not all that we are aiming at. 
to know about religion and to understand 
of religion is not enough. As religious ar 
men, we are trying to produce religious 
men. And I say that education has a respo: 
for the moral training of youth. I believe t! 
man is more valuable to society than the 
unmoral man. If the moral man is more y; 
society, what can we do to increase and rel 

standards? And is any prograr 
suggest feasible in the face of existi 
tions? 

Let us take these questions in order. Whe; 
young man entered a school, it used to be th 
that the school’s only responsibility was for his 
nieal training. He was to learn the Three R’ 
that was all. And if the teacher could eithe: 
him or beat him along the path of knowledge, e 
tion had fulfilled its task. Then we began to un 
stand that education could not be quite so d 
mentalized. Slowly it dawned on us that wi 

ww about religion to be other responsibilities toward youth. Schools and 


“] edueation is a big word. ay 
' versities decided to do all they could to assure thi 


territory. It means different 7 
y- It means differ selves that a student had a sound body as well as ; 


a Manan Amie ? Sons all acree o : ‘ ; : 
to daurert people. But we can all agree on sound mind. And when edueation discovered tl 


at} < more ‘ the se sitlo . ’ 
tion is more than the acquisition wag yesponsible for the whole man and not just 


. Merely to pile up facts as one w part of him, the question came: Is it not responsib|i 


e up books in a library is not education, though — foy the soul as well as the body? And must we 1 
‘acquisition of facts is a necessary part of educa- take into our educational system all means whereby 
certain amount of technical morals as well as mind and manners may be brought 
ror ina chemistry labora- to the highest state of excellence? Educators 
a verb—is not educa-  peginning to give a decided “ves” to that question. 
» tools of education. So far The next problem is that of the relative valu 
agree that education {he moral man and the unmoral man. To look at 
It should help him to one would say there was no argument at all; and yet, 
y giving him all the  yjewing modern edueation, one can see that the ai 
equipping him to find the answers erage college and university has not officially 
up its mind. It has not even said whether or 1 
the educated man m be able to think there be any objective moral standards. 
able to make judgments. In Furthermore, there has always been the fear 
able to discriminate, It is just at jf a university comes out solidly for any syste 
| ‘r the field of educa- morals, free inquiry is hamstrung. Now no one would 


When iscriminate, I have to say, “This is ever wish to hamper free intellectual inquiry. No on 


This is helpful; this is harmful. jn this country is of such a turn of mind that 
s fool’s gold.” I eannot live with- would shackle independence of thought. But no on 
nts and that is true whether I am jn his right mind, either, gives dynamite to a erimi: 
hoes, looking at a picture, or seek- or puts power into the hands of the wicked. I 
fe. might be pointed out that Laval and Quisling, thos 
a set of values apart from any re- symbols of all that we do not want our men to be, 
am to know what is good and what is were both exceedingly intelligent and well educated. 
» to have something more than guesswork; Today, only educated men ean wage war; only edu 
to have a conviction about the nature of the  eated and highly industrialized nations are those to bé 
[ have to know what goals are proper to feared. Today, success in war is a combination of 
'hen what is good helps to achieve that end, brain power, industrial power, and man power. Since 
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aims at developing leadership, it is also 
m’s responsibility to do all in its power to 
the leaders it develops lead us as far as pos- 
vard the Delectable Mountains and away from 
Here is 
Its great concerns in the field 
It takes 


where science leaves off and says: “This you 


of Destruction. where religion 


nost clearly. 


an action are morals and motives. 
do; this you shall not do.” It gives a value 
ent as each new product is given into men’s 
_and says: “You shall use it this way; but that 
ou shall not.” And a civilization that has come 
point where it has amassed so much power 
it is even capable of destroying itself needs a 
ng voice of authority that ean say both: “Thou 
and “Thou shalt not.” 
» world has so many things today that it never 
| before. Who is going to tell us what to do with 
? The twentieth century is a giant with an 
ic bomb in one hand, penicillin in the other, 
rsonies and radar in his pockets, and nobody 
ows what else is hidden away. What is this giant 
x to do? How in the world is he going to use 
se powers? Is he going to make us incredibly 
h or ineredibly poor? Is he going to make us the 
disputed kings of the world or blow us clear off it? 
ess we can take this giant and guide him, and 
im, and control him, and put enough religion 
to him to hold in check his worst impulses and en- 
rage his best, the future looks black indeed. We 
ve to take this giant of the twentieth century and 
teach him to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with his God. 
So much for morals. As for motives, consider this: 
Is it not true that one of the tragedies of present- 
day civilization is due to the fact that so much of our 
‘e is activated by evil motives, particularly by the 
motive of hate? Therefore, all our systems for a 
good earth come to nought. We have tried so many 
ways of building up a happy society, and every time 
we have tried to build up a happy society without 
religion we have failed. We have tried education as 
the great panacea and we have found that education 
made men brighter and more capable but it did not 
necessarily make them better. We have had bigger 
and more terrible wars since almost all men could read 
and write than we ever had when the printed page 
was a mystery to all but the knowing few. Then we 
have said, “It is not education that is at fault; it is 
of wealth.” So we tried sharing 
That has not brought 


the distribution 
wealth under various schemes. 
any Utopia. Then we said, “The world is at war 
whenever one nation gets stronger than another. Let 
us have a balance of power.” But every once in a 
while that balance gets out of balance, and then all 
the potential of a generation of prosperity is wiped 
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Perhaps the prophets of old 
They said that 


until a man’s relationship with God was right, nothing 


out in the holocaust. 
were right and put first things first. 


could be right. 

Very few people would deny that religion has a 
It ought to be a part of student 
The that 


How can we put it here?) Our own 


place in education. 
life and of college curriculum. obstacle 
bothers us all is: 
tradition has emphasized the complete separation of 
Church and State. Some will always look back on the 
unfortunate examples in history where the Church has 
gone beyond its proper sphere and not only domi- 
nated intellectual thought but cramped academie free- 
dom. And, again: How shall one have religion in 
education when both students and faculty are divided 
among Roman Catholics, Jews, and Protestants? 

People talk about the problem of putting religion 
into the curriculum. I admit that there are problems, 
but I also maintain that this is not the time for cau 
tion but for boldness. While we stand around, timidly 
probing the situation and hardly making up our minds 
what to do, the world is being rocked by problems 
which are essentially moral in character. And as far 
as we can see ahead, the problems are going to be 
moral rather than physical. At one stage of the 
world, problems were essentially physical, the con- 
quest of time and space. But as soon as time and 
space have been conquered, then it is the relationship 
of man and man that comes to the fore. 

Girard College has kept religion within the eur- 
It has not 


many other places of thinking that freedom in re- 


riculum. made the mistake made in so 


ligion is freedom from religion. In order to achieve 
freedom in religion clergy have been banned and the 
religion taught has been limited to those basic truths 
Most 


England, having a State Church, have gone somewhat 


that underlie all religions. of the schools of 


farther. Here is what a British teacher has to say, 
comparing the English educational system with our 
own: “While understanding the reasons for the exelu- 
sion of religious teaching from the publie schools of 
the United States, I would say that the children are 
the poorer for that exclusion. I am convineed after 
more than twenty years of seeing the usefulness, to 
put it no higher, of religious teaching in schools, that 
the arguments in favor of its inclusion are much more 
powerful.” 

Well, then, let religion be taught in our schools and 
let it not be a watered-down, generalized religion, but 
give unto each man the full measure of his faith. Let 
a Roman Catholic layman teach Roman Catholicism; 
and an Anglo-Catholic layman teach Anglo-Catholi- 
cism; and a Protestant layman, Protestantism; and a 
Jew, Judaism. Let the students in our colleges have 
just as much the facts of religion as they have the 
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sort of 


reneral 


who aetually 


he sorrows and 
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No reneralized ( 


and is loyal to that particular faith, unt 
Pre sbyterian, he 


Icing KM piscopalia Ol 


tage ol others. 


reig1ous 1eVl 
ite on the religion of his forebears. Ii 


tion erashes to pieces, it will be due to 
we have dried up the sources of moral 

precise time when moral problems 
pressing. What folly that would be. 
showing signs of timidity when we ought 


firm. All this talk 


that shows that 


about the glorification o 


have gone by we want to retre 


an earlier age when there was less danger.  \\ 
want to go back to the Garden ot Eden, but we ¢ 
do that any more than Adam could. There is 
eel of the flaming sword to keep us out. 
Jut the descendants of Adam gained the abun 
life, not by toreing their way back into the G: 
but by turning around, facing their world, and 
ing to use the hoe and sickle. And so, too, tou: 
better life than 


fathers ever knew les before us if 


cannot go backward. A our 
we have the ¢ 
age and the spiritual resources to meet the challeng 
that confront us at every turn. For every challeng 
that the 


undergo an 


mankind is invitation 
ordeal, If that 
- 


ndergone, a richer life emerges; if 


world gives an 


ordeal is success 
not, eivilizat 
totters. 


We ean Fo on 


to train the mind and 


Kdueation is at the crossroads. 


we have, content increase 
skills of the most gifted youth in each generation, 
we can give cuidance to the ends for whieh this 
shall be trained and to whose service these skills s} 
be otfered. lf 


we follow the first course, we can o1 


thank ourselves if the leaders of the future are 

the destroyers of the kind of civilization we have co 
to know and love. 
the 


and only then, can we dare to say with a good « 


If we assume responsibility 


whole man—mind, manners, and morals 


science: We have fought the fight in our day 


generation and, with God’s help, the victory of a bette: 


world shall be ours. 





NEGATIVE OR POSITIVE ACTION AGAINST 
SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


tiresome repeti- 
ems so Important 
sion demands to a 


problem ot our as 


accomplished by hunting out 


and dismissing those who may be suspected of subve1 
sive activities are not likely to bear fruit. 

act have a result contrary to what they expect 
It is easy enough, as 


heen demonstrated by totalitarian regimes, to spre 


These tacties are negative. 


hatred. What is needed in the present crisis is the 


ineuleation of a positive faith in the traditions of 


democracy as a way of life. 


It is a curious paradox that in this erisis it 


They may 


( 
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private institutions of higher education that 
ntribute more to sueh positive action than the 
nstitutions, which seem to be ready to follow 

an to lead and educate publie opinion. Ret 
have been made several times in this eolumn 
tatement of policy by General Eisenhower, as 
nt of Columbia University. The position taken 
s column is further confirmed by the statement 
rles Seymour, the president of another “private 
address at the 


tion,” Yale University. In an 


tion of that university’s 32d Alumni Day, Pres 


Seymour, referring to Communism, said: 


afford to minimize the Communist 


t to Ameriea. IJ have heard the suggestion that we 


of us ean 


nsulate our students from the study of Commu 


l 


theory and practice as though they ran the danger 


coming, if not defiled, at least misled. 


opinion is just the contrary. We ought to utilize 


resources that we ¢an mobilize to teach our stu- 


facts of Communism and the implications of 


and foreign policy. I have no fear 


ideology 
\merican youth will be tempted to wander into 
ge paths. One has only to appreciate the tough- 
the intellectual equipment of the American stu- 
f today, to place full confidence in the conclusions 
he draws from facts that are studied with ob- 
> Communist 


threat must, none the less, be met 


susly and in a positive sense. The most direct and 


tive means of confronting it is through a funda 


understanding of American principles. 


It may be objected that this is not the same thing 
Never- 


eless, even if such members misinterpreted the ideal 


s having known Communists on the faeulty. 


academic freedom and used their classrooms for 
propaganda purposes, their students could be trusted 
to take care of themselves if they learned “the facts 

Communism” openly and not by devious and un- 


neipled methods.—I. L. K. 


THE EXAMINERS FOR THE 1950 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS, CEEB 
FRANK H. Bow.es, director, College Entrance Ex- 
on March 15 the 
for the 


The achievement examinations in 


ination Board, announced ap- 


ointment of committees of examiners 1950 


evement tests. 
l2 subject-matter fields are prepared by committees, 
linarily composed of five members, of whom three 


The 


epresent colleges and two, secondary schools. 


rian may be a teacher at either the college or the 
falls the 


responsibility of planning the examinations, of deter 


secondary-school level. To the committee 
ining the percentage of questions to be devoted to 
h aspect of the subject, of preparing and editing 
e questions, and of reading proof when the tests are 


printed. The committees have at their disposal the 
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test-construction, analysis, and search facil 


the Edueational Testing Ser Princeton 


The list of subject-matter | and the 

committees follows: 

4; Thomas F. 

Elso ». are 

Knutson, R} 
Tanzer, DeWitt Clinton 


Milton 


, 
hoorn, 


Academy, chairman; 


Herbert C. ode Island State 


University; 
College 
High School, the Bronx; Robert Hl. Woodworth, 


(Kingston) ; 
Ben- 
nington (Vt.) College. 

Brinkley, Yale University, 
Lligh 
( Boston 


(Ne -B.) 


College 


Stuart R. 
Alley, Winchester (Mass.) 
College 


Chemistry. 
chairman; Otis E. 
School; Ina M. Granara, Simmons 
15); Curtiss S. Hitceheock, 
Margaret W. 
London). 


William M. 


Seott 


Law rencey ille 


School; Kelly, Connecticut 
(New 

English. Sale, Jr., Cornell Univer 
sity, Elledge, 
(Northfield, Minn.); Lueyle Hook, Barnard College, 


Williams, Smith Col 


chairman ; Carleton College 
Columbia University; Edna R. 
lege Mass.) ; 
School (Wallingford, Conn.). 

French. Nelson H. Brooks, Westover School (Mid 
dlebury, Conn.), chairman; Frederick B. Agard, Cor 
nell University; Anne Marie de Commaille, the Spence 
School (New York, N. Y.); Henry Dupont, Hunter 
(New York); H. Linn Edsall, Wayne Um 
(Detroit). 


( Northampton, Charles Rice, Choate 


College 
versity 

German. Victor Lange, Cornell University, chair 
man; Paul G. Smith College; Robert W. 
Kesler, Phillips Exeter Academy (Exeter, N. H.); 
Maxim Newmark, Brooklyn Technical High School; 
Arthur J. Watzinger, Boston University. 

Greek. Wenry Phillips, Phillips Exeter Academy, 
chairman; Samuel D. Atkins, Princeton University; 
Maleolm MaeLaren, Jr., Syracuse (N. Y.) 
sity; John B. MeDiarmid, the Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity; William H. Marnell, Publie Latin 
School. 

Italian. A. T. MacdAllister, 
chairman; Francis Baceari, South Philadelphia High 
Yale 


Louis 


Graham, 


Univer- 


Boston 


Princeton University, 


University; 


New 


School; Salvatore J. Castiglione, 
Maria Piecirilli, Vassar College; 
Utrecht High School, Brooklyn. 


Latin. 


Sorierl, 


Swarthmore (Pa.) Col 
Colby, Phillips Academy 
George Land, Newton High 
School, Newtonville (Mass.); Charles T. Murphy, 
Oberlin (Ohio) College; John W. Spaeth, Jr., Wes 
leyan University (Middletown, Conn.). 

John R. Kline, University of Penn 
Massa- 
Leary, 


Lit- 


Lucius R. Shero, 
chairman; John K. 


(Andover, Mass.); 


lege, 


Mathematics. 
Douglass, 
Arthur F. 

William SS. 


svlvania, chairman; Raymond D. 
chusetts Institute of 
Hyde Park High School, 


Fete ae Be da 
Technology; 


Boston; 
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RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN TELEVISION 


EDUCATION 
Mareh 
High 


incinnatl announced in 


incipal ot Holmes 


Helmick, pr 
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THE 1949 ASSEMBLY OF THE WOTp 


THE World Organization of the Teaching P, 


ot 


teachers, will hold its third annual internatio; 


sion, million the 


representing over one 


sembly of delegates in Switzerland, July 17-25, 
cording to William F. Russell, president, WOTP, 


president, Teachers College, Columbia 


Three main issues will be considered: the protect 


of the rights of teachers, the relationship of edu 


and peace, and the revision of the WOTP eonstitut 


The WOTP membership recently admitted sey 


new teachers’ organizations, swelling the world tota 


) 


23 groups from 21 nations. Each member nati 


represented by a delegate elected from whatever 


ciation represents the teachers nationally on the h 


lront. 
the National Edueation 


and China is represented by a 


delegate from 


member of 


tional Child Edueation Association of China. 


The purposes of the WOTP are “to make the | 
full and free education availab| 


est standards of 


all without discrimination; to improve the _ profes- 


) 
I 


Thus, the United States is represented by 
Associati 
the 


sional status of the teachers of the world; to pro: 


world-wide peace through good will founded on edu 


Universit 








cational co-operation; and to advise the United N 


School, Covineton Ky.). has heen awarded the 


between 


v Broadeastit lowship to study the relation- 


edueéati on. llow- 


tions on edueational matters.” The WOTP is a recog 


nized advisory body to the UN. 
The 


President 


executive the WOTP 
Russell, representing the NEA; J. 


committee of 


Kin 


Carson, 


Ulster Teachers Union; 


Wickham Mun 


includ 


National Union of Teachers of England and Wales; 
siete Wu Tang, National Child Edueation Association 
T China; C. V. B. Miller, Canadian Teachers Feder 
tion; Margaret J. Pringle, Educational Institute r 
Seotland; F. L. Saek, Swiss 
Association; and Alexander J. Belford, Education 
Institute of Seotland. 


hers ( ‘olle 4 oP 
Mr. 


1i¢ nded 


OHOWINS areas OF study: Secondary Teachers She 


( eful siftir fr the terature of radio education 
lessons helpful in 
l television. 
or tl teleVislol programs a i ble "0 
ee ee eer eee FREEDOM FOR THE CHILD 

In an address to the Parent-Teacher Council of 
National College of Education (Evanston, Ill.), Mare! J 
16, Robert J. Havighurst, professor of education «1 nal 
secretary of the Committee on Human Development 
at the University of Chicago, emphasized the sel! 


dependence, self-assurance, and experimental-minded 
programs from : : , ioe : 
ness of the American child. Said Professor Havig- Nr 


hurst: 


The kind of freedom we want for our children is nd 


disciplined and ordered freedom. We want to avoid t! n 
extremes of impulsiveness, or the one hand, and s 
These 


more 


mission to authority on the other. extremes 
kinds Children 


States in any modern society. 


free in the 
Childret Oni 


We want orderliness, self Sor 


ffective—adult two of slavery. are 


United 
S. are put on the level of adults. 


education, col- 


schools, and than 


elementary 
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d predictability in the behavior of children 
too great sacrifice of spontaneity and relaxed 


it of life. 


Havighurst suggested five principles for bring- 
» children on the basis of “the best combination 


eedom and order.” 


\s a general rule, training should be slow and easy. 
re direct punishment or reward is used in train- 
ild, he should be mature enough to understand 
s good for him to learn what is asked of him. 
dren should be trained by rewards rather than 
nt, as far as possible. 


training of children should be based as far as 
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possible upon their tendency to imitate unconsciously 
their parents, older brothers and sisters, and other people 
with prestige in their eyes. 

5. The child’s own age group is an important agent 
for discipline leading to orderly freedom, since in his age 
group he learns rules of behavior in a democratic and 
co-operative interchange with equals. 

In conelusion Dr. Havighurst stated: “Diseipline is 
no end in itself. It is a means to an orderly kind 
of freedom. Through the more natural, easy kinds 
of discipline, society can produce more of the ideal 
democratic type, the anxious-free person, who is 
neither a slave to an overstrict conscience nor to ex- 


ternal authority.” 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
ril 11: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
MoTHER Marie HELENE assumed new duties on 
h 26 as president, St. Mary-of-the-Woods (Ind.) 
e, and superior general of the Sisters of Provi- 
e, succeeding the late Mother Mary Bernard who 


n ( letober, 19 1S, 


LE H. GRAMLEY has been appointed president, 

College (Winston-Salem, N. Car.), to succeed 
yp Howard E. Rondthaler, July 1, when the latter 
s, as reported in SCHOOL AND Society, November 


, 1948. 


[fue REVEREND JOHN H. Fray, pastor of the 
Shepherdstown (W. Va.) Lutheran Parish, has been 
‘ted president, Marion (Va.) College, to sueceed 
Reverend Henry E. Horn whose election was re- 
ted in ScHOOL AND Society, Mareh 20, 1943, and 
) will resign, June 15, to accept the pastorate of 


church in Augusta (Ga.). 


STRATTON, whose appointment as di- 
ector, Research Laboratory of Electronies, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, was reported in SCHOOL 

SocieTy, February 9, 1946, has been appointed 

the newly created post of provost. In this eapacity 
Jr. Stratton will administer educational activities that 
iot fall within the jurisdiction of any single school 

ud will co-ordinate, with the co-operation of the 
ns, interschool educational and research activities. 


'REDERIC W. HEIMBERGER, whose appointment as 
sistant dean, College of Arts and Sciences, the 
Vhio State University, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
society, August 10, 1946, has been named to the 
‘eanship, succeeding Harlan H. Hatcher whose ap- 


pointment to the vice-presideney of the university in 
charge of faeulty and instruction was reported in 
these columns, July 24, 1948. Dr. Heimberger has 


been serving as acting dean in the interim. 


Henry PARKER BRANDIS, JR., professor of law, the 
University of North Carolina, will sueceed Robert H. 
Wettach as dean of the Law School in June when the 
latter will retire from administrative duties but will 


continue his teaching assignments. 


Rogsert R. Sears, whose appointment as professor 
of edueation and child psychology, Harvard Univer- 
sity, was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, January 
22, has been named director of the university’s New 
Laboratory of Human Development which is being 
established “to study the behavior of children and the 


part that the schools can play in preparing children 


for happy and productive lives.” John W. M. Whit- 


ing, assistant professor and research associate, Child 
Welfare Research Station, the State University of 
Iowa, and Pauline S. Sears, wife of Dr. Sears and 
research fellow in the Child Welfare Research Station, 
have been appointed to the staff of the laboratory, Dr. 
Whiting as leeturer on education and research asso- 


clate; Mrs. Sears as research associate. 


SAMUEL E. Burr, Jr., head of the department of 
education, the American University (Washington 16, 
D. C.), will be direetor of the fifth annual Institute 
on the Position of the United States in World Affairs 


to be held at the university, July 13-—July 23. 


JuLius B. MALuER, professor of psychology, School 
of Education and Community Administration, Yeshiva 
University (New York 33), has been appointed head 
of the New Psycho-Edueational Clinic that opened 
at the university on April 11 and will specialize in 
the adjustment problems of gifted children and those 
of refugee families. The staff includes: Nathan 


Savitsky, clinical professor of neurology, New York 





VOL Hu 


ssociate protessor o} 
5 has been appointed p 
| the departm« nt, W 
Richard J. Kk 
the School of Ens 
has been promoted to a professorship ot elect 
depart ent 
, July 1, when the latte: 
the Naval Postgraduate S 
A. Fischer, whose app 
School ot Engineering, 
AND SOCIETY, June 8, 1946, } 
named associate professor of industrial eng 
hairman of the department. Werner Ho: 


; 


stant professor of economies, will become a 


professor of economies and acting head of the dey 
ment, July J Among promotions announced: { 
fessorships, Henry N. Andrews and Gustay A 


Meh!qui (botany), Arno C. Beeht (law), D 


K. Chamberlain (chemical engineering), Art 


Cleaves (geology), Herbert Dieckmann (R 
languages), Joseph M. Klamon (commerce 
Kugene J. Mackey (architecture); and to as 
professorships, Hampton L. Carson and Han 
Stalker (zoology ), Homer C. Combs, Vladimir J 
nek, John F. McDermott, Jr., and James N. Me 
(English), Arman F. Frederickson and Har 
Scharon (geology), and Mary C. Hester 
work). Bernard Weinberg, associate profess 
Romance languages, has resigned to aecept a pos 


Northwestern University. 


prov aes 


raphy, Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N 


periods ol AnNpreWw H. CLARK, associate professor of 


has been appointed chairman of a new departme: 
geography that will be opened in the College of A 
and Seienees on July 1. It will be the “only d 
ment of its kind in the state offering university « 
in geography to students in liberal arts, business 


ministration, and engineering.” 


Frank C. ARNOLD, assistant professor of psycl 
ogy, Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, has b 
named chairman of a committee of the faculty 1 
will supervise a new major program designed to } 


pare students for guidanee and counseling posts 
$20,000 by chiefly in the public school. Twelve hours ct 


chology, nine hours of sociology, and proficiency 
statisties are prerequisites to admission to the p 


gram. 


Ronatp Hinton, director, Hispano-American 
eram, Stanford University, left the latter part 
March for a three-month stay in Rio de Janeiro 


Visiting protessor in the University of Brazil. 


Martine LELAND, associate professor of Fre 
language and literature, Smith College (Northampt 
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}: 


_ will give a course on the literature and eivili 


French Canada during the summer session 
University of Michigan. A program in Ameri- 


nadian relations 1s beine offered for the pur 

bringing together students and teachers from 
des of the boundary in a “common endeavor ot 
these neighboring 


¢ the civilization of coun 


recent meeting ol Kappa Delta Pi the follow- 

* persons were elected to membership in the Laur- 
Chapter: Eleanor Roosevelt; Harold Benjamin, 
n, College of Education, University of Maryland; 
College of 
and for 24 


Thomas C. MeCracken, dean emeritus, 
Ohio (Athens), 
» 


rs president, Executive Council, Kappa Delta Pi. 


ieation, University 


total membership of the Laureate Chapter is 


rw 46. 


LAURENCE IrvING, chairman of the department of 

ey, Swarthmore (Pa.) College, and scientifie di 
tor, Arctic Research Laboratory (Barrow, Alaska), 
s been appointed George Cyril Graves Lecturer in 


“Adqd- 


will be 


The lectures, 


Arctie Climate,” 


siology, Indiana University. 
Animals to an 
ven, April 26-28. 


istment of 


PavL P. VAN Riper, instructor in politieal science, 
vorthwestern University, has been named head of an 
my cultural-exchange project for the first system- 
United States, ar- 


nged under the joint auspices of the Army and the 


tie training of Germans in the 
ranizations in the Publie Administration Clearing 
House, Chieago. Between 20 and 25 state and local 
flicials from the western zone of Germany arrived in 
Chicago during the latter part of March to begin a 
two-week orientation period. All the men, who have 
been cleared as anti-Nazi, hold responsible positions in 
their country and speak English fluently. The pro- 
gram ineludes field trips to industrial concerns, plan 
ning and housing agencies, and city-council meetings, 
and leetures by representatives of civie associations, 
city and loeal officials in the Chicago area, and faeulty 
Northwestern University and the University of 
Chicago. In addition each man will be assigned to 
observe a governmental arrangement similar to that 
in his own post in cities such as Minneapolis, Madi- 
son (Wis.), and Albany (N. Y.). 


of the 


Laurence B. 


officers 


elected 


Association: 


have been 
Health 


Chenoweth, professor of hygiene and director of stu- 


THE following 


American College 
dent-health service, University of Cincinnati, presi- 
dent, sueceeding H. Leo Marshall, professor of pre- 
Utah; Irvin H. 


preventive medicine, Wayne 


ventive medicine, University of 
Sander, professor of 


University (Detroit 1), president-elect; Grace Miller, 
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physician, Goucher College (Balti ice 
nd Edith M. Lindsay, Universit: California 


), secretary-tre: 


pres} 
dent; a 


surer. 


32d annual convention ot the Commereial 
Edueation Association of New York City and Vieinity, 
March 19, the Alice 
lea Pace York), president ; 


Solomon C. 


tollowing ofticers were elected: 
(New 


chairman, 


1 7) 
( ollege 


Ottun, 
Steinteld, accounting depart 
ment, Franklin K. Lane High School, 
Ella S. Salitan, 


Prospect Heights High Sehool, 


Brookly n, and 


chairman secretarial department, 
Brooklyn, vice-presi 


(N. Y.) Hig 


Catharine 


Morton Fuehs, Jamaica h Sehool, 
Nathan Balter, 


B. Dwyer, supervisor of 


dents; 


treasurer; secretary; and 
subjeets for the 


New York, Mrs 


Edward D. Chickering, and Joseph Gruber, members 


business 


voeational high schools ot Greater 


at-large, Executive Board. 
DePauw 


University (Greeneastle, Ind.), has been appointed 


LAWRENCE A. Rigas, dean of students, 
to membership on the Committee on Counseling, Na 


tional Couneil of the YMCA. 


ARTHUR HH. MorGan, formerly superintendent, In 
Institute (Weiser, Idaho), has 
“living endow 


(Walla Walla, 


ternational Mountain 
been named general chairman of the 
fund of Whitman 


ment” College 


Wash.). 
RopGers, head of the department of physies, 
Alabama, has 


three-year term as an associate editor of the American 


Eri 


University of been appointed for a 


Journal of Physies. 


WituiaAM H. FLAnarty, former superintendent of 
schools, Passaie County (N. J.), was recently ap 
pointed deputy state commissioner of edueation, Con 


necticut. 


SELMER H. 


tendent of schools, Saint Paul (Minn.), was reported 


Bere, whose appointment as superin- 
in SCHOOL AND Soctety, November 15, 1947, has been 
named to the superintendeney of schools in Oakland 
(Calif.) to sueceed William R. Odell, whose appoint- 
ment to a professorship of administration, Stanford 
University, was reported in these columns, November 
6, 1948. 

CHarLes Seymour, president, Yale University, an- 
nounced on April 10 that he intends to retire on July 
1, 1950. 
that the Yale Corporation may 


He has stated his intention at this time so 


have “ample oppor 
tunity for studied consideration in the choice of [his] 


successor.” 


Herpert LiIncoLN SPENCER, whose appointment as 


president, Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.), wa 


reported in ScnHoot AND Society, December 30, 1944, 


announced on March 4 that he wished to be relieved 
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be those of Frederie J). 
Charles F. Gj 
March, 


Bryan, 


of Wisconsin in June will 
French; 
French; H. W. 


George S. 


( hevdleur, protessor ot 
associate protessor ot 
and 


fessor of mathematics; 


fessor of botany. 


Recent Deaths 
JOHN F. THompson, dean, Tilton (N. H.) Sel 
died suddenly, April 3, at the age of fifty-five year 


Wituis B. AntHony, former dean, State Teachers 
College (Fitehburg, Mass.), died, April 4, at the : 
of seventy-two years. Mr. Anthony had served 
college (formerly a normal school) from 1909 
his retirement in 1947. 


THE REVEREND SELDEN DEE KELLEY, president 


Olivet Nazarene College (Kankakee, Ill.), sueeumh; 
to a heart attack, April 9, at the age of fifty-one years 


Dr. Kelley had served as pastor of the Church ot 
Nazarene in Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, and Massacl 
setts (1924-48) before assuming the presideney of 
college in the fall of 1948. 





THEY LEARN BY DOING 


roots go 
: in which Winifred 
West came to Mittagong, a town 80 miles south of 
present 


center of a 


hland of 


acknowledged as one of the 


ciously planned 
ardens among 300 acres of 
‘al life that 
expressio? societies, classrooms, libraries, and 
nents in eurricula 
fellowship 
staff, 

and 


embraces all—past and present girls and 


Throughout the when this tradition 
developing, Miss West, as headmistress, was a constant 
But that Frensha 


should continue as an entity, whatever happened 


years 


inspiration. she was resolved 
its founders; accordingly in 1930 the school was rx 
organized as a company, all profits going back int 
the school. 

It has always been one of Miss West’s beliefs that 
no one is indispensable, and in 1938 she applied this 
to her own case, relinquishing the position of head 
mistress and remaining at Frensham as council mem 
ber, teacher, and friend. 

But her active spirit soon fretted at this comparative 
inactivity, and she was soon seeking a way to extend 
to a greater circle the opportunities for full living 
which Frensham provided. 

-2 white wooden 


hilltop 


looking over the Frensham rooftops to the town ot 


Sturt came into being as a result 


building with lone gracious lines, set on a 


Mittagong nestling at the foot of the wooded slopes 
of Mount Flora. 


onto a terrace seem to bring gumtrees, wattle blossoms, 


Long windows and doors opening 
and mountain air right into the low-ceilinged room, 
18 feet by 28 feet, furnished with looms and spinning 
wheels. 

Sturt was originally planned to supplement and 
continue on broad lines the edueation of local girls ot 
14 or 15 years who had left the public primary school. 
The aim was to develop individual talents and person- 


alities. At first the course ineluded the practical 
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afts of spinning, dyeing, and weaving, as well 

; divinity, dietetics and hygiene, musie and art 
reciation. 

Six girls who had just left school were selected as 

st likely to benefit from the course. When the 

September holidays came, Sturt was besieged by school 

ldren, and the original six pupils became teachers, 


with two pupils. Smaller children wanted to 


, too, and then adults became interested. Each 
e Sturt’s program was changed to include the new 
up. 

\t first Sturt appeared likely to develop into a 
dren’s hbrary and craft center. Then a children’s 
rary (a branch of the state-wide children’s library 
vement of New South Wales) 


ia enter of the township, which meant that there was 


was begun in the 


_— 10 longer any call for Sturt to meet this need. In- 


stead Sturt turned to more specialized craft work, 


rticularly handloom weaving, spinning, dyeing, 


nd carpentry. 
fhe present weekly program is :— 


esdays and Fridays, weaving and spinning classes 


dults throughout the day. 
On Tuesday evenings there is a boys’ club night for 
wards (parentless children) who live nearby, and 
) enjoy games, music, paintings, or story-telling within 


friendly informal atmosphere of Sturt. 


og On Wednesday girls from Frensham attend spinning 
Be 1 weaving classes, and in the afternoon there is a 
: ntry class for men and women. 
re On Thursday morning there are weaving and carpentry 
nto sses for boys and girls of about 14 from the highest 
ss of the public primary school. 
hat On Thursday evenings there are classes for adults who 
Hhis cannot attend in the daytime. 
d Saturday is the busiest morning of the week; about 
-_ girls and boys come for painting, spinning, weaving, 
i carpentry. 
ive At present Sturt has about 140 pupils, covering 
nd ll sections of the community of Mittagong, neighbor- 
ing ng farms, and towns from 20 miles around. There 
s a British bride whose ex-airman husband runs a 
len garage (filling station) in the village; there are two 
op nuns from the convent; there are teachers from Fren- 
of sham and other local schools, farmers’ and miners’ 
eS wives, shopkeepers, “old girls” of Frensham and 
ng their parents, students broadening their capabilities 
ns, during the university vacation, convalescents gaining 
m, therapeutie benefits from craftwork. The ages of 
ng Sturt’s pupils in the past five years have ranged from 
three-year-old to a woman of 77—the most enthu- 
nd siastie pupil of all, who came to live in Mittagong 
ot especially to attend classes at Sturt. 
ol. Besides Miss West, Sturt’s staff numbers five—two 
n- nstruetresses in spinning and weaving, one musician, 


Most of 


al one carpenter, one physical-eulture expert. 
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them only work part-time at the craft center, being 
members of the Frensham staff, paid by Frensham. 
The chief instructress in spinning, weaving, and dye- 
ing is 2l-year-old Peggy Hunter, one of Sturt’s origi- 
nal six pupils, who became so interested in the work 
that she followed her Sturt course with two years’ 
study at the Handloom Weaving School in Sydney. 

The fact that everything is given at Sturt has in- 
spired many friends to add to that giving. Friends 
have given fleece tor spinning, tools for carpentry, 
plants tor the garden, books, and timber. 

Sturt is not trying to turn the wheel of industry 
backward, or to compete with machine-made products. 
But Miss West believes that the hand-craftsman, by 
proclaiming a standard of values in which beauty, 
individuality, and tine workmanship are rated above 
cheapness and utility, will always fulfill a function 
in an increasingly machine-made world. 

She believes also that to wear a tweed coat made 
from wool which you yourself have spun, colored with 
dyes made from berries which you have gathered from 
the hedges and trees, and woven yourself according to 
your own design, gives you not only the crattsman’s 
pride in his own work but also an understanding of 
“We learn 


“The things one learns by books 


cloths and clothing as nothing else will do. 
by doing,” she says. 
one may forget; but what we have learned by doing 
and making remains with us forever.” 

al daresay I could have bought more expensive and 
elaborate rugs, curtains, and furniture,” 
Sturt “But 


around my lounge and think that those striped cur- 


says one en- 


thusiastie eratt worker. when I look 


tains and cushion cover and that warm rug on the 
floor were only bales of tangled fleece before I got to 
work on them; when I remember the happy after- 
noons I spent sawing and planing and dovetailing the 
pieces of wood that are now that stool, the bookease 
in the corner, this occasional table—then I wouldn’t 
change my room for the Queen’s drawing-room at 
Buckingham Palace!” 

Sturt is closely linked with other community asso- 
ciations in Mittagong and the surrounding district. 
Closest to Sturt is the children’s library, mentioned 
earlier, which is housed in a dignified old stone build- 
ing in the center of the town, opposite the publie 
primary school. Passersby are attracted by its hang- 
ing street sign. Surmounted by scrolled metalwork, 
the sign has different designs on each side, chosen as 
a result of an open contest. A gay design by a Syd- 
ney artist, Adrian Feint, won the adult section, while 
the winner in the under-16 section was a 10-year-old 
The 
library is free, and its doors are open all day and in 
About 400 youthful readers 


artist from the Frensham Preparatory School. 


the evenings. virtually 


all the children of the town—borrow and _ browse 
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All these independent and _ self-governing 
tions work in close co-operation. A forme 
of the Sturt staff is the librarian; she is ass 
voluntary workers, including Sturt and Fren, 
pupils. Sturt’s last exhibition of work raised $09 
for the library; Sturt carpentry pupils helped 
equipment Tor the libr: ry. 

The Sturt staff take classes in music and dy 
work at the pubhe school. Concerts by orche 
from Frensham Bring a new awareness of 1 
village school children. 

The result of this co-operation of decentralize 
pendent units is a rich pattern of life and work 
has brought to the people of one Australian dis 
a fullness of cultural life seldom associated wit! 
“small town.” In what directions Sturt will dev: 
in the future depends on the opportunities and ne¢ 
of the district it serves, in which its influence 
ever-widening one. It is hoped soon to add ot 
cratts beginning with pottery, printing, and fur 
ings, and possibly to make it a training cente1 
craftsmen. The only thing one can be sure ot is t 
Sturt will remain a happy meeting place for pe 


of all ages who love beauty and fine craftsmans!} 





THE PERSONAL SETTING AS AN INFLU- 
ENCE IN THE STUDY OF THE ATTI- 
TUDES OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
TOWARD CAPITALISM 


LEO J. ALILUNA 


S 


‘tute Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y. 


\M those who have sought to determine what 

(merican people think about the form of society 
( which they live ls Elmo Roper. Roper has 
ted that o7 ly 5.2 per cent of the Ameriean people 


ewed in December, 1939, 


he 


‘heved capitalist 


cracy Was breaking down. This percentage in- 
cre ed to 12.4 in Octobe fr. 1946, but decreased to 9.2 


lecember, 1946 In December, 1939, 11.4 per cent 


pore ea no Opinio on The quest 


Lon 


r 


1his percent 


7 


e increased to 13.3 in October, 1946, and to 14.7 in 


1) ( ber, L946 In December, 1939, 64.2 per eent 
felt our form of government, based upon the Con 
Stiftution, Was as near perfect: as it eould be and 
needed no important changes. This percentage de- 


creased to 42.0 per eent im Octol 


per, 


1946, and in- 


creased to 49.8 per cent in December, 1946. In 


December, 1939, 19.2 per cent believed the Constitution 


ad served its purpose but ougl 


rnt 


evised to meet present day needs. 


to 


be thoroughly 


This percentage 


9 


increased to 32.3 per cent in October, 1946, but de 
creased to 26.3 per cent in December, 1946.1 

Roper has cautioned that publie-opinion polls 
not altogether scientific and he has urged that 
critical examination be made of their results. Sp 


cifically, he has warned against accepting face-valu 


answers to poll questions, against basing conclusions 


upon answers to single questions, and against ove. 


looking “don’t know” or “undecided” answers. More 


over, Roper has coneeded that the same question 


presented in a different wording might evoke a 
ferent response from that of the respondent.? 

The methods employed by Roper and other well 
known poll specialists rely upon the use of multipl 
choice questions. They are quantitative group pro 
cedures rather than qualitative individual approaches 
to the study of publie opinion. They restrict thi 
latitude of thinking by the respondent within thi 
rather narrow limits set by the questioner. They : 
given in “spot situations,” where there is not 
genuine learning readiness, since the respondent has 
not had the chance to think through the problem set 
before him by the interviewer. 

Rather than undertake a purely “sum-total” multi 
ple-choice response procedure, the writer has tried 


. Roper, Elmo, Fortune, April, 1947, p- 6. 
* Tbid., p. 6. 
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ndividual qualitative approach® as a means of 


ining attitudes of college treshmen* toward 


to making the survey of attitudes, a unit on 
Commercial Revolution, the Rise ot Capitalism, 

e Present Status of Capitalism in the World 
wen studied tor about a month in the treshman 
The books used as reterences in class 
included: Herbert Heaton, 
rv ot Europe”; Adam Smith, “The Wealth ot 


ons’: Harry Elmer Barnes, “History ot Western 


course. 


“Economie 


Iss1ONS 


ation”; Carlton Hayes, “Political and Social 


k Tf History of Modern Europe”; L. B. Packard, “The 
( mercial Revolution’; F. C. Dietz, “*The Industrial 

th th Revolution’; R. H. Tawney, “Religion and the Rise 
{ Capitalism”; J. H. Randall, “Our Changing Civili- 

seeds zation”; N. S. B. Gras, “Business and Capitalism”; 
Stuart Chase, “The Road We Are Traveling” and 


“The Economy of Abundance”; Carl Becker, “How 


ris \ Will the New World Be’?; “Reeent Social 
rends in the United States’; Marquis Childs, 


‘Sweden, The Middle Way”; Frederick Hayek, “The 


Road to Serfdom”’; Walter Lippmann, “The Good 


reople 
ns] Society’; George Counts, “The Prospects of American 
Democracy”; Jerome Davis, “Capitalism and its Cul- 
re’; Ferdinand Lundberg, “America’s Sixty Fami- 
es"; George Seldes, “One Thousand Americans”; 
Harry Scherman, “Promises Men Live ae Henry 
it di George, “Progress and Poverty’; Joseph Schumpeter, 
“Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy”; Erie Johns- 
a n, “America Unlimited”; G. D. H. Cole, “Economie 
ak Planning”; and George Orwell, “Animal Farm.” 
Cr Among the pamphlets used was “The American 
value Competitive Enterprise System,” issued by the Cham- 
sions wer of Commerce of the United States in 1947. Arti- 
over. es on capitalism were read from Life, Time, The 
More Vew York Times Magazine, Nation’s Business, Read- 
sstion er’s Digest, Nation, Survey Graphic, Current History, 
1 dit Rotarian, Vital Speeches, and the U.S. News and 
World Report. 
well The case for studying public opinion on the individual 
tin) evel, as yet a unique approach, is well presented by 
A it ee . . ° ye 7 
| M. B. Smith in Public Opinion Quarterly, (Winter, 
pro 1947-48), 507-23. 
aches ‘These students average eighteen years of age, come 
t tl rom the middle-class range of families, and most of 
hem live in towns under 10,000. Data from the Amer- 
1 the ican Council on Edueation Psychological Examination 
Vv are nd the English and Reading tests show that these 
students are about average in academic aptitude, when 
jot a ompared to students of today from the smaller liberal- 
t has rts colleges. Like most American adolescents, these 
n se students, when free from the compulsions of classroom 
assignments, read little. Their selection of newspapers 
is confined to the local or nearby metropolitan news- 
nult papers. The magazines which they read on national or 
e world affairs are generally limited to Life, Reader’s 
tri Digest, Time, and the like. In their summer vacation 


reading, they average little more than one book a student. 
They are, then, fairly typical of college freshmen. 
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Following the completion ot the study of the unit, 


each student was given the opportunity to write down 


during the class period six statements which he would 


like to make as the result ot 


his study of capitalism. 


These statements were to be in the ftorm oft basie 


observations, 


the 


impressions, principles, concepts, or 


generalizations about past, present, and future 
status of capitalism. 

Sixty-eight students made a total of 408 statements, 
ot which 182, or 44.6 per cent, were readable and 
intelligible, or had enough common qualities for pur- 


These 


placed into two categories 


poses of classification. statements may be 


those dealing with the 
developmental aspects of capitalism, and those relat- 
ing to evaluation in terms ot positive and negative 
qualities ol capitalism. The statements, together with 
the number of students making such statements, are 
as follows: 
I. Developmental. 

l. As an economic system, capitalism is ecompar- 
atively young—12, or 17.6 per cent. 


2. Capitalism has brought about the rise of the 


middle class—5, or 7.5 per cent. 

3. The common people know very little about eapi 
talism, its nature, structure, functions, virtues, and 
faults—d, or 7.5 per cent. 

4. People tend to take the capitalist system too 
much tor granted l, or 1.4 per cent. 

5. There is a growing tendeney for more govern 
ment reguiation of business and industry—9, or 12.9 
per cent. 

6. Capitalism is due to undergo some changes. It 
has been changed and will continue to be changed 
13, or 19.1 per cent. 

7. Despite its faults, capitalism is the best system 
for Americans to have, and it is likely to continue 

24, or 35.0 per cent. 

Il. Evaluation 

1. American capitalism has brought about the high 


Positive and Negative Features. 


est standard of living in the world for the American 
people—29, or 42.6 per cent. 

2. One of the strengths of capitalism is the oppor- 
tunity allowed for the expression of individual initi- 
13, or 19.1 per cent. 


3. American capitalistic society provides more free- 


ative 


dom for peeple than does Communism, Fascism, or 
Socialism—7, or 10.3 per cent. 

1, The threat of monopoly capitalism is a definite 
danger which the American. people have to face—I19, 
or 27.9 per cent. 

5. Among the weaknesses of American capitalism 
are concentration of wealth and the great gulf which 
exists between the rich and the poor—20, or 29.4 per 


cent. 














r \; ‘ eakne ( capital its eycie Oo 
’ nd depre mn ine DIOY en ana u 
} pio! 
‘ 12 17.6 per cet 
7. Cap put oo much emphasis upon mat 
( king Ol mont and getting 
) 6, or 8.8 per cent 
\\ ( hink ( the 1dents consla¢ red Ss 
et e Col on 1 pre ons that stand 
ChHaure ( ? 
" it e American people with the highest 
ndard o ! n the world, and that American 
Cal I Opol 1c tendencies 
\ « elu ! ( e wi en statements re 
veals that-students individually are not nearly as 
erent in their economic thinking as they appear 
be when their statements are collated to get sum 
pression Individually, they are naive, ambiguous, 
‘ pl ibjective rather than objective 
n their conceptual tions, at least in more than halt 
their statements KXven with the benefit of a 
ont tudy, the students show little ability to think 
cally about capitalism as an economic sys 
el Individually, they are inclined to accept capi- 
rgely because it is the status quo system In 
Lhe nited States and they do not reflect seriously 
ar ts future, let alone its present or past. 


Adults in the United States, taken as a whole, are 


not better informed about any given subject in the 
field of social tudies than are college students.® 
Since this is true, it would seem that Roper’s cautions 
need to be taken more seriously than they are by 


e engaged in public-opinion research. Today, 

more than ever, the public is urged to tell what is on 

is presented with complex questions 
' 


battle our most brillant philosophers and natural 


and social scientists. Yet, the quantitative group 
procedures, on the multiple-choice pattern, are indue- 


ing people to express opinions,’ when in reality they 


may not have any. The quantitative processes pur- 
port to show what people think but ignore the matter 
ol st idving hou people as individuals do in fact 
think about matters on which they are asked to give 


\ stud l t] American Council on Edueation 

Ss gh dreds « college students concludes that the 
st deficienc in social knowledge among college 
students is in the rea of economic thinking. A. W. 
Levi, ‘*General Education in the Social Studies,’’ Wash- 


ington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1948, p. 91. 
Edgar B. Wesley, ‘‘ American History in Schools and 


Colleges,’’ New York: The Maemillan Company, 1944, 
pp. 10-11. Wesley’s report shows that adults in general 
are only slightly better informed about United States 


history than are high-school students. JTbid., p. 10. 
*Tide magazine reported on March 14, 1947, that 70 
per cent of the people polled on the Metallic Metals Act 
an opinion, while only 30 per cent had no opinion. 
The fact is that there is no such act! ‘‘Opinion Polls 
and Human Frailty,’’ The Christian Century, (August 


§ 1948). p. 85 
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VoL. 69, N ~Q] 


An expressed opinion in respons 
thing. Wh 


opinion is as expressed through the individual 


opinions. 


multiple-choice question is one 
tative approach may not be the same opinio: 
expressed through the former means. How, then, 


we know what the respondent really knows and t 


ny, ) bd. L 
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ADAMS, MILDRED, AND WILLIAM W. WADE. 

Road to Recovery. Headline Series No. 74. Pp. ¢ 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, N 
York. 1949. 35 cents. 
Britain, making notable strides toward economic re 
since 1945, is seeking to find a balance between the 
extremes of capitalism and Communism. 

e 


Addresses and Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of t 
NEA held at Cleveland, Ohio, July 5-9, 1948. Vol. 8 
Pp. 463. National Education Association, Was 
ton, D.C. 1948, 

The Cleveland meeting included business sessions of 2° 
delegates to the 27th Representative Assembly and of 
ous NEA departments. Several important emphases c} 
acterized the program. 


e 

ADLER, ALEXANDRA. Guiding Human Misfits: A Pr 
cal Application of Individual Psychology. Pp. 114 
Philosophical Library, Inec., New York. 1949. $2.75 
In these days of intensive formal tests, laboratories, a 
courses in objective psychology, it is easy to overlook the 
importance of unconscious motivation. The treatment 
neuroses in childhood is well described. 

e 

Crisis in Education: A Chal 

Pp. ix+237. Whit 


BELL, BERNARD IDDINGS. 
lenge to American Complacency. 
tlesey House, New York. 1949. $3.00. 

Is the United States today a nation composed chietly 
people who have not grown up, who think and act for t 


most part (and in a democracy the most part is the d 
termining part) with the immaturity and emotional 


pulsiveness of adolescents? Many shrewd observers 
the American scene, both abroad and here at home, are 
saying that this indeed is the case, and that it is our ed 
cational system, defective in its understanding of m 


that is largely responsible for our dangerous juvenilit 
The author ventures to add his voice to theirs. 
ee 
BIRCH, CLARENCE E. John Faithful, Schoolmaster. Pp. 


200. Exposition Press, New York. 1949. $3.00. 
With an introduction by Brighton Earnest, this is the lif 
story of John Faithful, tracing his evolution from helpless 
orphan, pioneer schoolboy, near delinquent, gawky far 
hand, discouraged embryo teacher to superintendent 
schools and author. 


By 
CARROLL, JOHN S. Teacher Education and Visual Edu 
cation for the Modern School. Education Monograph 
No. 16. Illustrated. Pp. 166. Office of Superi 


tendent of Schools, 201 Civie Center, San Diego 1, 
Calif. 1948. 
A research study of the San Diego County schools. Al! 


who are concerned in any way with teacher education a: 
audio-visual education for the modern school will affir! 
the timeliness and importance of a written study of this 
subject. 

€ 
Services and Pediatric Education.  Illus- 
trated. Pp. xv+270. The Commonwealth Fund, 41 
East 57th Street, New York. 1949. $3.50. 
A report of the Committee for the Study of Child Health 
Services, the American Academy of Pediatrics, with the 
co-operation of United States Public Health Service and 
the United States Children’s Bureau. This study has 
made no attempt to appraise the important personal con- 
tribution of the physician in rural and urban areas; how- 
ever, it will have accomplished its purpose if it aids in cor 
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existing deficiences and stimulating interest and 
tigation in other aspects of the health and medical 
children. 
_ Francis D., AND JOHN URBAN. Biology in Daily 
Illustrated. Pp. xv+608. Ginn and Company, 
Statler Building, Boston 17, Mass. 1949. $38.60. 
ontent of this book (determined in part through re- 
) and its organization and methods of presentation 
ned through many years of teaching, of supervising 
school classes. in biology and of working with teach- 
f the subject) is planned to serve the needs of both 
groups of pupils. 
& 


_ JoHN. Reconstruction in Philosophy. Pp. xli+ 
The Beacon Press, Boston. 1949. $2.75. 
author wrote his famous “Reconstruction in Philoso- 
in 1920 in answer to the confusion following World 
I: it has been out of print for years He says the 
today is incredibly greater after World War II; 
refore he is glad to see a reissue of his book. It has 
i new 37-page introduction. Philosophy can point 
the basic problems of our harried civilization to us 
indicate the road we must take in order to avoid 
truction. 





. 
MILDRED Moopy, AND FRANK EAKIN. The 
rch-School Teacher’s Job. Pp. ix + 233. Mae- 
lan. 1949. $2.75. 
(ne idea back of this book is that the church school as a 
vhole is of concern to the teacher in each of its depart- 
ments or Classes. Another purpose is to give support to 
positive view of the church school and its work. It has 
do with people; people are interesting; people are im- 
ortant. The teacher should enjoy herself because of the 
! She and her group can 


rill of being on the firing line! 
be a spearhead for Christianity and for democracy. 


® 
cH, RupoLF, AND A. H. Lass. The Way to Write. 
Pp. x+342. Harper and Brothers. 1949. $3.50. 


This book is invaluable as a reference manual, writing- 
style guide, and practical self-instruction course in the art 


of writing. The touch of genius must come from within 
vourself, however, plus working at the job. 
* 


‘ox, JAMES HAROLD, CHARLES Epwarp BISH, AND RALPH 
WINDSOR RUFFNER. School Administration: Principles 
and Procedures. Pp. v+192. Prentice-Hall, Ine. 
New York. 1949. $2.50. 

The third printing of this useful book, the purpose of 
which is to provide certain basic information pertinent to 
the job of school administrator, not in terms of telling him 
what his job should be, but rather offering certain prin- 

ples which can be applied to his situation. 


EEMAN, G. L. The Energetics of Human Behavior. 
Pp. vi+ 344. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New 
York. 1948. $3.50. 
The result of these studies achieves a rather coherent sys- 
tematie way of looking at human behavior, one that should 
very fruitful in terms of hypotheses to be tested. It 
will serve as an antidote to much of the loose thinking 
that has run riot in certain areas of psychology. 


EER, THOMAS H. American Social Reform Move- 
ments; Their Patterns Since 1865. Pp. ix+313. 
Prentice-Hall, New York. 1949. $4.00. 

Reform comes spasmodically in a democratic society. 
Needed adjustments are postponed, just as individuals 
postpone changing their personal habits. Only when 
ffairs become unbearable are people willing to make the 
effort required for reform. Efforts to bring about reform 
re more continuous than reform itself. 


\LE, Harrison. University of Arkansas: 1871-1948. 
Illustrated. Pp. x+289. University of Arkansas 
Alumni Association, Fayetteville. 1948. 

In the history of this university there is a rich heritage 
and at the same time an impression of irresistible progress. 
The ideals, the vision, and the courage built into Univer- 
sity Hall, erected to serve only half a million peopl? in a 
state not yet recovered from a most destructive war, pro- 
vided the sound foundation for this institution of increas- 
ing greatness and broadening service. The hopes, the 
plans, the training, and the memories of thousands com- 
mand love and respect. 
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HaANsoN, Ear Parker. New Worlds Emerging. Pp. 
xix +385. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Ine. 270 Madisox 
Avenue, New York. 1949, $3.50. 

The author for 25 years was called an explorer During 
those years he worked intermittently in the tropics and the 
sub-Arctic, in deserts, Mountains, tundras, and jungles as 


an engineer, geographer, geophysicist, economist, and gov 
ernment planner. He thus became aware of changes tak 
ing place, of world-wide striving for growth and material 
well-being From his findings he has written this most 


interesting textbook. 
e 
[AWKINS, GEORGE E., AND GLADYS TATE. Your Mathe 
matics. Jllustrated. Pp. 592. Scott, Foresman and 
Company. 1948. $2.20. 
This is an extremely teachable and practical general 
mathematics book that can do a down-to-earth job of 
getting pupils ready for the mathematics of life. 
e 
Ho.LuLey, CHARLES ELMER. The Teacher’s Technique. 
Pp. ix+360. The Garrard Press, 119-123 West Park 
Avenue, Champaign, Ill. 1949. $3.00. 
The first edition of this book in 1922, when the country 
was in a period of teacher-shortage, has been revised and 
those portions that are of rather permanent value have 
been retained. ‘The author has borrowed heavily from the 
newer procedures presented in his “High School Teacher's 
Methods” which will soon be out of print. 
7 
JONES, Marc EpMuUND. George Sylvester Morris: His 
Philosophical Career and Theistic Idealism. Pp. xvi+ 
430. David MeKay Company, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 6. 1948. $3.75. 
This study is inescapably as much an outline of the au- 
thor’s own thinking as an analysis of George Sylvester 
Morris and the dynamic idealism developed at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Morris is here presented in the 
form of a wholly sympathetic exposition of his philosophy, 
instead of a critical rejection ot his point of view or an 
historical evaluation of ideas he worked out. It is the 
result of converging personal compatibilities in the social 
matrix of American thought. 
. 


— 


baad 


sANDIS, KENESAW M. Segregation in Washington. Il- 
lustrated. Pp. 91. National Committee on Segrega- 
tion in Nation’s Capital, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
15. 1948. 35 cents. 

This is a condensed summary of the research findings of 
the committee. 
e 

Leavis, F. R. Education and the University: A Sketch 

for an ‘*English School.’’ Pp... 171. George W. 

Stewart, 109 East 39th Street, New York. 1948. $2.75. 

The English School with which the author was connected 

had emancipated literary studies from the linguistic 

grinds; the candidate for Honors was under no compul- 


sion to spend himself on Anglo-Saxon and the rest. Such 
a schoo] must have its specifie discipline, if it is to have 
any, the discipline of intelligence and sensibility. Let it 


be clear from the outset that he means ‘university’ to be 
as direct and primary a focus as “education.” 
* 

MonnINGH, C. P. A Fourth World War. Pp. 10. The 
author, 115 East Main Street, Barstow, Calif. 1949. 
25 cents; quantity rates. 

The author’s idea is that during the hostilities of the in 
evitable 3d World War, our propaganda can be sent over 
the radio and by word of mouth of released, captured sol- 
diers of Communism whom we purposely permit to escape 
so that they may carry our true intentions to the people 
of their homeland. The propaganda of capitalism, for the 
3d World War is between that ideology and Communism. 
Thus can we prevent World War IV! 

s 

‘¢Oceupational Outlook Handbook.’’ Bulletin No. 940. 
Pp. xi+453. United States Department of Labor, 
3ureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 5, D. ¢ 
1949, $2.75. 
Employment information on major occupations for use in 
guidance, prepared in co-operation with Veterans Admin- 
istration. The reports have been scientifically compiled. 

e 


Moral Standards: An Intro- 
The Ronald Press 





PETTERSON, CHARLES H. 
duction to Ethics. Pp. xii+ 514. 
Company, New York. 1949. $4.00. 
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teachers engaged in the early stages of instruction 


review of the literature on the beginnings of reading | 

Dr. Inglis indicates the lines which investigatior 

hitherto followed on the topic and suggests other need 
search | 


h, such as an examination of the vocabulary 
idea content used in infant readers and higher Classes 


oward Mutual Understanding. Unpaged. Publie Re. 
lations Office, New York State School of Industria] 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca. 1949 
Designed for public distribution, this new publication is jp 
response to the rising number of inquiries concerning the 
school’s activities in the field of industrial and labor re] 

tions. Copies may be obtained by writing to the si 
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